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Here is the likeness of Estelle Urbahns, whom 
you all know through her delightful contributions to 
Wee Wisdom. We know that after having read 
“Little Susie Sleep Ears,”’ ““The Magic Word,”’ and 
“*Tad’s Christmas Surprise,” you are watching eagerly 
for Estelle Urbahns’ stories. The new serial which be- 
gins in this issue of Wee Wisdom is by this author. 
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A fairy’s in our apple tree— 

I know, because she waved at me— 
And when I asked her for a crown 
She pushed pink apple blossoms down! 


All winter lon? that apple tree 
Said not a single word to me; 
Without a leaf, without a flower, 
It silent stood through every hour. 
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But when it wore a scarf of jreen 
And Robin Redbreast could be seen 
Among its branches, well I knew 
My fairy would be comin too. 


And sure enough (what do you think?) 
I woke to find our %reen tree pink! 
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And on the topmost bough alone 
My little fairy made her throne. 


All gold she was and fair to see, 
With wings that spread exquisitely; 
But when I climbed her tower high 
She flew away—a butterfly! 
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Jane smoothed the new silk dress lovingly as she looked into the 
mirror. Such a dear, quaint little dress it was; and it had been planned 
and made just for Jane! There were little sprays of soft-colored 
flowers on a creamy background, and crisp collar and cuffs of organdie, 
oe pastel-shaded flowers embroidered on them. And She had 
made it. 

It was hard to know what to call the girl whom Daddy had 
married, and Jane usually thought of her as She. Daddy always 
referred to her as “‘your mother,” just as if she took the place of the 
real mother whom Jane could not even remember. But other people 
said “stepmother,” as if the “step” were the important part of it, and 
the “mother” hardly there at all. Jane usually called her “You,” 
or said, “She says.” But even eight-year-old Jane knew that the 
doubt in her mind was not her stepmother’s fault, for she was very 
thoughtful about all the things that little girls want and need—as 
thoughtful as Jane’s aunts had been, though a little more particular 
to have Jane eat at meal times and to eat but little candy between 
meals. Jane’s stepmother had tried hard to make things happy for 
the child who had been motherless most of her short life, but had 
wisely refrained from being too motherly. Jane knew that the aunts 
did not like the new stepmother and that they were quite distressed 
about Daddy’s marrying again. 

One day last summer Daddy had told Jane that in a few weeks 
she would live in New Orleans with him, instead of with her aunts in 
Mississippi. It had seemed wonderful, unbelievable news as he told 
it—a home with Daddy there all the time. He had told her, oh, so 
seriously, that he was going to marry a girl who would love her dearly, 
and that they all would be happy together. 

But it was very, very different when Jane and Daddy told Aunt 
Marian and Aunt Louise. They were Mother’s sisters, and Jane had 
been with them ever since she could remember. The aunts seemed to 
think that Daddy's marrv're aga.n was something dreadful happen- 
ing to all the family. ‘lney had cried and cried, and they had loved 
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her so hard, and told her that they were going to try to keep her with 
them; that Daddy might let her stay on anyhow and that probably 
the girl he was marrying wouldn’t want a child. It was all very dis- 
turbing. Daddy had made things sound so happy and “‘togethery,” 
but now they were turned wrong side out and made to sound ugly. 

Daddy had been positive when the aunts had suggested keeping 
Jane. He said he wanted her with him, and that Sylvia, the girl he 
was to marry, felt the same way about it. 


He was glad to be with them both. 

As the cousins came in ‘to tell her good-by they acted almost as 
the aunts did. 

“Poor, motherless child!” murmured one, as she kissed Jane. 

They packed up her things as if she were going away forever to 
some foreign country, instead of just to New Orleans with Daddy. 

“So you are to have a new mother, Jane,” said another. 

“““Stepmother!”’ corrected one of the aunts. “Quite a different 
matter!” 

Stepmother! There were dozens of them in fairy stories—every 
one of them wicked. It seemed that every book of fairy tales she 
read told of some unpleasant happening that came from a father’s 
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marrying again. ‘There was Cinderella; there was the girl who 
“spoke frogs;” there was even a stepmother in the funny paper car- 
toons. As the time for the wedding drew near, Jane’s fear increased. 

And all the time Daddy stayed away. The aunts did not seem 
to want him to come back, and they talked as if Daddy, too, were 
an ogre. What they did not say was almost as disturbing as what 
they said; they seemed always to be holding something back—“‘but- 
toning their mouths up,” as old Martha, the cook, put it. 

Then Daddy had come for her, and he seemed so sure and 
pleased about everything. He told her about the wedding, which had 
happened two weeks before, and the trip that hadn’t been much of a 
trip after all, because he and the new mother wanted to get back to 
the house and get ready for Jane. They had had such fun getting 
everything fixed, and there was a room that just needed Jane in it 
to make it complete. 

Sylvia was waiting for them at the station, and somehow Jane’s 
first impression was that 
she was as frightened 
as Jane herself. She 
really didn’t look like 
a fairy-book stepmother 
—yjust a slim, pretty 
girl, much younger than 
Jane had _ expected. 

And she seemed very 3% 
glad to see Daddy, 

and she gave Jane a 
quick, excited little hug. sam 

The new house = 

was lovely. Jane had 
meant to be silent, but 
enthusiasm the bet- 
ter of her as she saw so ~y 
many things to exclaim fe 
over. And her own = 
room—why, it looked’ 
as if a big part of the cb / 
Jane felt that ole had made a mistake. 
a bedroom of her own, with the dearest furniture in it, and a real desk 
of her very own, with her own mother’s picture on it. And off the 
bedroom was a screened porch that was to be hers to play in, with a 
small sewing machine sitting in the corner, waiting to be used! 
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“That was my sewing machine when I was little, Jane,” Sylvia 
said. “I had more pleasure with it than with anything else I ever 
owned, so when I was thinking about the things we'd do this winter 
I hunted all over the attic until I found the little sewing machine. When 
we sew you can make your dolls’ dresses to match your own.” 

From the moment she was told of the sewing machine Jane knew 
that the stories of wicked stepmothers could not be true, but the shy- 
ness was still there, and the doubt. 

Sylvia always was good to Jane, and Daddy never seemed to 
know that there was the slightest strain. He was always joking, and 
glad to be with them both. But there was school all day, and Jane 
kept to herself as much as possible in those after-school hours. There 
were rainy days when Sylvia taught her to make doll hats, or paper 
doll houses, with furniture and everything. As time went on Jane 
actually looked forward to those days of paint boxes and modeling 
clay, for She knew how to make all kinds of things. She had taken 
an art course, and could almost make miracles happen with clay. 

But on Mother’s day Jane couldn’t help remembering that every 
one called her mother a stepmother. Even though she had a lovely 
dress and wanted to thank Her, she felt that there must surely be 
something different about a stepmother. 

“‘Hurry up, Jane, dear. It is almost time for Sunday school!” 
Sylvia called. 

Jane put on the new hat, and into the blue beaded purse she put 
the little embroidered handkerchief with her initials on it. 

Sylvia always went to Sunday school with Jane, and taught a 
class of older girls. Early this morning they had cut sweet peas to 
take with them for the Mother’s day flowers—pink for the children 
whose mothers were living, white for the others. 

The sweet peas made a graceful center for the Sunday school 
table. Jane selected a white one, and pinned it on her dress. She 
watched the other children take theirs as they came in; nearly all of 
them took pink ones. 

Suddenly Jane felt that she had made a mistake, that she must 
show Sylvia how she felt. 

Quickly she went to the bowl of sweet peas on the table, took a 
pink one, and pinned it beside her white one. The sweet peas nestled 
together as one flower. 

As she slipped back into her seat she gave Sylvia’s hand a little 
squeeze. 


“One for you, too, Mother Sylvia,”’ she whispered. 
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Chapter I 


Donny stood under the big willow tree, kicking his toes in the 
dust and looking very cross. The sparrows up in the tree could hear 
him saying: “I don’t like it here at Hillgirt farm. I don’t like to go 
to school. I don’t like those Carey boys. I don’t like—’” But he 
did not finish, for he saw Stephen, the gardener, coming down the 
driveway in the yellow truck cart. He tried to straighten his face and 
make it smile, because he loved Stephen. It was Stephen who told 
him wonderful stories. It was Stephen who had made him a perfect 
little boat with a water wheel. It was Stephen who had taught him 
how to make a hole in the ground and how to build a real Indian camp 
fire. Oh, no, he would not have had Stephen hear him say that he 
did not like Hillgirt farm! 

Besides loving Stephen, away down in his heart Donny loved 
Hillgirt farm and he loved his grandfather and his grandmother, whom 
he had come to visit for three whole months. He loved his little room 
tucked up under the eaves. He loved the wide orchard, and the barn 
with its hayloft; he loved the horses, and Scotty, the collie. And one 
of his greatest joys was to ride in the long, yellow truck that trundled 
over the farm, gathering up fruit, vegetables, or wood. 

But Donny had formed a habit of saying, “I don’t like—I don’t 
like—I don’t like.” He said it so much that a cross look was begin- 
ning to grow on his face. 

When Stephen drove up, he called: “‘What’s the matter, 
Donny >” 

So, after all, Stephen had seen the cross look on his face! 
Stephen came over to him and sat down under the willow tree. “Tell 
Stephen about it,” he said. 

Donny almost began to cry, but a big eight-year-old boy does 
not cry, even though one of his very best friends catches him feeling 
sorry for himself. Just to cover up his feelings Donny began to look 
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crosser than ever, and before he could stop he was saying, right out 
loud: “I don’t like Hillgirt farm. I don’t like to go to schgol. I 
don’t like—” 

“Wait a minute, little man; I can’t keep up with you,” said 
Stephen, patting the boy on the shoulder. “First, tell me why you 
don’t like the Carey 
boys. They’re fine 
boys, I think.” 

“Because they 
don’t like me, I sup- 
pose,’ growled 
Donny, hanging his 
head. “I’ve never 
done anything to 
them, but they are 
not going to ask me 
to go to their camp. 
They don’t like me, 
so I don’t like them, 
and I don’t like— 
they don’t like—” 

“‘Whoa, Donny. 
Now listen to me,” 
said Stephen, smiling 
py) his wise, kind smile. 
Dy “T’m sure that they 
like you, but per- 
After all, Stephen had seen the cross look. haps they don’t like 


the way you talk.” 
“How do I talk>”’ Donny asked, his eyes big with surprise. ~ 


“Well, just come with me,” said Stephen, leading him around 
the pansy bed and to the high back fence. Upon the white fence was 
a long row of black marks.. Donny had seen the marks before and 
had wondered what they were. A queer thing about the line of marks 
was that every time that he had passed the fence the line had been 
longer. Why, today they reached to the gate! Stephen was pointing 
at the marks. “‘Laddie,” he said, “each one of those marks stands for 
something I’ve heard you say. “I'll read the meaning of some of 
them.”” He began to read as he pointed to the marks: “I don’t like 
to bring in the kindling. I don’t like oatmeal. I don’t like to wash 
my neck. I don’t like carrots. I don’t like to go to Sunday school. 
I don’t like to study my lessons. I don’t like to go to bed early.” 
Stephen stopped and looked around. ‘““That is only a few of them, 
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Donny. Look! There are about forty more—all don’t-likes.” 

Donny hung his head and dug his toes into the dust. His face 
was red. His eyes smarted. “I’m glad you didn’t read any more 
of them, Stephen. They don’t sound well.” Finally he asked: “Is 
rs the reason why the Carey boys don’t like me—because I talk like 
that?” 

“T believe it is,” said Stephen. ‘“‘You’re a very fine boy, Donny. 
You're kind and good, and growing up to be a man as fast as you can, 
but, Donny, the way we talk is the way we really are, in our hearts. 
You would not like to grow up to be an old I-don’t-like with a sour 
face and cross wrinkles. You'd be only half a man, looking like that. 
The mind part of you would not really grow up.” 

“Well,” said Donny standing as tall as he could, “I don’t want 
to be only half a man. I didn’t know that I talked that way, and I 
didn’t know that it would keep me from growing to be a fine man!” 

Stephen nodded his wise head. “Now, just come with me again, 
Donny,” he said. Stephen led the boy to the yellow truck. Off they 
drove through the blackberry lane, around the strawberry beds, and 
down to the vegetable gardens. The vegetables were growing in 
beautiful, long, green rows. How lovely they looked in the sunshine! 
“Oh, I love to ride in the truck,” cried Donny when they stopped. 
why will you hardly ever let 

Stephen looked at him and smiled his wise smile. “Well, Donny, 
it’s all on account of the way that you talk.” Donny stared. “It 


Upon the white fence was a long row of black marks. 


truly is,” said Stephen. “When you say, ‘Stephen, let me go with 
you to the gardens,’ I just walk to the back fence and see what those 
little black marks have to say about it, and I always find some that 
say: ‘I don’t like carrots. I don’t like squash. I don’t like spinach. 
I don’t like lettuce.” You see, Donny, that hurts my feelings. I work 
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(To be continued) 


hard to help raise the vegetables, and when I hear you saying that 
you don’t like them—vwell, I just say to myself: ‘Donny can’t come 
to my gardens with me. 


Dear Wisdoms: 

This letter is being written at my Unity desk, as my 
last letter told you it would be. 

At Jacksonville we had a lively meeting of Wee Wisdom 
readers. Sixty-five Wisdoms were present, and every one was 
pleased. ; 

From Jacksonville I went to Havana, Cuba. If you like 
boat travel you would have enjoyed that trip from Key West 
to Havana, and also the return trip. The sky was so blue and 
the water was so blue it seemed that we were being carried in 
some magic way along a field of turquoise and indigo, beneath 
a dome of clearest azure. Before going onto the boat [ thought 
that I should sleep part of the way across. But I could not 
do that; I had to stay out on deck to watch the beauty all 
around me. 

Havana is a white and lovely city. As we approached | 
thought that the buildings could be white-dressed girls, some 
tall and some not so tall, sitting on the shore, and that they 
might be dabbling slender feet in the sparkling gulf. Of course 


I knew that the buildings were buildings, but I think that you ~ 


will let me speak of them as white-dressed girls playing in the 
water, because | thought of them that way. 

I went to many places of historic interest; these you will 
read of in your books. Perhaps some day you will go to see 
them. After you have seen all and have returned home, and 
memory forms a soft-tinted picture of the place, I think that 
you will agree with me that it is a place of dreamlike loveli- 
ness; and will wonder, sometimes, if it may not be the solid 
form of those fairy castles we often see in clouds in the glory 
of an early summer day. 


With love, 


Hho Editor 
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“For the Little 4 


LILACS 


Tint background lemon yellow. Mix a little red and blue to 
make a light lavender tint for lilacs. Tint vase dark brown. Mix 
a little orange and lavender to make brown. Tint leaves dark green; 
the spots on the butterfly, orange. 
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MICHAEL V. SIMKo 


Tep and Tup, the twin white ants, went gaily through Abaraba 
forest. They paused to smell the dainty flowers, they stopped to 
watch Honey Bee buzzing around a rose, and they listened while 
Crick Cruck, the cricket, played his fiddle. 

“The forest is wonderful!” said Tep. 

“Wonderful!” said Tup. 

They skipped happily along among the shadows. They greeted 
Lazy Lizard, and sang “Hello” to Doctor Owl, and they chattered 
with Bossy Blue Jay, who never stops chattering. 

“We are happy!” sang Tep. 

“Very happy!” sang Tup. 

Suddenly, at their very feet a surly voice startled them. 

““Tush, tush, you scamps!”’ said Squirm-the-Worm gruffly. ‘‘Out 
of my way, Tep! Out of my way, Tup!” 

The white ants knew the worm’s disposition. Very often they 
had asked each other why Squirm never smiled. 

“Oh, you are such a grumbling old thing,” said Tep. 

““Always growling and grumbling and mumbling,” said Tup. 

“Tush, tush! Out of my way, you ants!” said the worm crossly. 

Tep turned to Tup and said: “Poor Squirm! He tries to make 
us believe he is so important.” 

“Tf he would only tell us why he is so grouchy,” said Tup. 

The worm stopped then and there. 

““What is that you said?” he demanded roughly. “You should 
like to know why I am cross? And you don’t think I am important? 
Well, if you had relatives like mine you would think yourself quite 
somebody— indeed you would!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Tep and Tup together. “Ha, ha! Squirm- 
the-Worm has important cousins! Ha, ha, ha!” 
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The twin white ants thought that was the funniest joke they had 
heard in days. Imagine old Squirm’s having important relatives! 
But the worm did not laugh. He wrinkled his brow and he looked 
severely at Tep and Tup. Then he crawled a little closer to them. 

““Answer me this,” he said harshly. “Do you know what rich 
ladies’ stockings are made of >” 

“Of course we do,” said Tep and Tup. “Silk!” 

“‘And answer me this: Where does silk come from?” 

Tep and Tup did not speak. Tep looked at Tup and Tup 
looked at Tep. They could not say a word. They began to feel 
very stupid and to wish that they had gone to school a little longer 
and learned something about silk. 

“Well, well,” said Squirm, “so you don’t know whether silk 
comes 5 from mines, or grows on trees, or the stars make it in the sky! 
Well, then, I'll tell 
you that my cousin, 
the silkworm, sup- 
plies the silk for rich 
ladies’ stockings and 
for fancy handker- 
chiefs and for men’s 
cravats and for ever 
so many things!” 

“Silkworm!” 
exclaimed Tep and 
Tup. 

“Yes, indeed. 
He is my cousin,” 

said Squirm, and his 
“Ha, ha!” laughed Tep and Tup. voice began to lose 
its harshness. “In 
Japan he is quite popular, Silkworm is. Hundreds of people depend 
on him for making their living. They think so much of my cousin 
that they call him ‘the honorable little gentleman.’ And they feed him 
nothing but mulberry leaves! That’s my cousin!” 

“Oh, tell us about the silkworm,” said Tep. 

“Tell us how he makes the silk that shines so in stockings,” 
said Tup. 

“Well, the silk comes out of him from two little sacs,” said 
Squirm quite pleasantly. “‘He has a sac on each side of his body. 
He spins his cocoon of silk, drawing the thread out of these two sacs!” 

“Imagine that!” said Tep to Tup. 

“Yes, indeed, two sacs from which come as much as 1,000 yards 
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of silk thread to make the cocoon. So the silkworm winds himself up 
in all this silk thread, and all the time he works his head around and 
around, around and around. It takes him as long as three days to 
spin his cocoon. Around and around goes his head, until his cocoon 
is finished. There, my friends, is where men get the silk thread that 
supplies the silk industries of the world!” 

“Imagine that!’’ said Tup to Tep. 

“For about two or three weeks the silkworm wens hidden i in his 
silk cocoon,” said Squirm, forgetting all about his ugly grouch. “But, 
my friends, when the silkworm comes out of his cocoon he is no longer 
a worm!” 

“Imagine that!” said Tep to Tup. 

““Not a worm any more!” said Tup. 

“No, sir,” said Squirm, “no longer a worm. That's just where 
I lose my likeness to him, and that’s just what makes me so grouchy 
all the time?” 


““Well, please hurry and tell us what he is when he comes out,” 
said Tep. 

“A moth!” Squirm answered quickly, “‘a plain white moth, just 
as perfect as you please, with wings and everything! And | have to 
keep right on being a worm for the rest of my life, and crawling on 
the ground. I shall always be Squirm-the-worm!”’ 

“Yes,” said Tup wisely, “but think of all the silk that your 
cousin makes! That should make you happy!” 

““Well, I suppose it does,” said Squirm. “I’m going to be happy. 
I shall just think about my cousin and be happy all the time!” 

And the twin white ants went on through the forest thinking 
about Squirm and about his cousin who makes silk. 
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A TRAVELER'S BAG 


Many of you dear children will travel during your summer 
vacations, perhaps to the seashore or to the mountains, to visit Grand- 
mother or Big Sister, or perhaps to some camp in the wood. Every 


Diagram 


To make the bag you will need a piece of the 
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one who travels needs a waterproof 
bag in which to carry wash cloth, 
soap, brush, comb, tooth brush, nail 
file, talcum powder, needle, thread, 
scissors, and thimble. The bag that 
you see in diagram | is for this 
purpose. 

Material that looks like cretonne 
on one side but is waterproof on the 
other, makes the best bag. If one 
needs to put a wet wash cloth into it, 
nothing else in the bag will be harmed 


by the dampness. é 
Diegrew 


waterproof material 12 inches wide and 32 inches long; 
also a piece of rubber sheeting 8 inches wide and 24 
inches long, three yards of bias tape of a color that 
will look well with the colors of the figured material, 
and two pieces, each 30 inches long, of rather large 
soft cotton cord. 

First cut off 8 inches from the end of the figured 
material. Fold the piece through the center, length- 
wise, and cut it into two pieces. Fold each piece 
through the center and cut a corner from one end of 
each, so that the pieces, when they are opened out, will 
look like diagram 2. Fold the large piece of material 
in the center, crosswise, and shape it at doubled side 


like diagram 3. Do this by laying the smaller piece, doubled length- 
wise, on the outside edges of the larger piece (see dotted line) and 
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smaller one. 
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cutting off the corners of the larger piece as you did the corner of the 


Cut the rubber sheeting into two pieces, each 8 by 12 inches; 


Diagram 3 


Here 


fold back 142 inch at the top and 
the bottom of each piece, and stitch 
down like a hem on top side only 
of each piece (see dotted line). 
Baste these pieces onto the rubber 
side of the large piece of figured 
material according to diagram 4. 
Notice that the hemmed sides of 
the sheeting are placed three and 
a half inches from the ends of the 
figured material. Beginning at the 
outer edge and stitching back to- 
ward lines E. and F, stitch on lines 
A and B to make three pockets 
of the same size on one end; stitch 


on lines C and D to make two large pockets, and a small one, for 
tooth brush, on the other end. 

Cut off two 12 inch pieces of the bias tape, turn back the ends 
about '4 inch, and baste one of these pieces across each end of the 
material, on the figured side, about 147 inch from the ends. This is for 
the draw string. Stitch the tape on each side, but not across the ends. 

Now we shall fit the smaller piece of figured material to the 


larger. Fit the point 
of the smaller piece 
to the cut-out point 
of the larger one. 
Baste a small seam 
on the right side, 
then bind all around 
with bias tape. 
Make the other side 
the same way. Baste 
the bias tape all 
around the top of the 
bag; turn the ends 
in nicely, and stitch 
this also. 


Pocket 
A Pocket 
7 
|; Poeket Star 
: Pocket 
Packet 
Pecket 


Diagram “+ 


Now the bag is ready for the draw strings. Run one piece of 
the cord all around the bag, under the bias strip, letting it come out 


on the same side on which it started. Sew the ends of the cord se- 
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curely together. Run the other piece of cord from the other side of 
the bag all around, then fasten the ends of the cord together also. 
Now your traveling companion is ready for use, and we hope it will 
accompany you, blessed Sunbeam that you are, on many happy va- 
cation trips. 


A HANGING BASKET 


An artistic little hanging basket like the one shown in the illus- 
tration may be constructed in the following manner: 

Gather a number of green sticks about 1/7 inch in diameter. 
These should have the bark on. They may be cut from tree limbs or 


from small bushes. 

Cut the sticks into pieces 10 inches long. Be careful not to 
damage the bark in any way. 

Cut small notches in the pieces to be used for the sides, as shown 
in the illustration. Cut these notches about 1/7 inch long, and 3% inch 
from each end. 

Do not notch the pieces to be used for the bottom. Bore small 
holes in all pieces, | inch from each end. The holes in the notched 
pieces should come in the exact center of the notches. These holes 
are made for the wire to pass through, and may be made with an awl 
or with a small finishing nail. 

Cut off two pieces of wire 42 inches in length. 

String together enough of the sticks without notches to make an 
area 10 inches square for the bottom of the basket. 

Now bend the wires up, and string a notched stick on each of 
two opposite sides. Then string two sticks on the other two sides. 
Continue this process until a wall of about 6 inches is built up. 

The notches in the side pieces may be trimmed with a knife as the 
pieces are strung, to make them fit snugly. 

Now bring the four ends of the wire together in the center, as 
shown in the drawing. 


HANDICRAFT 
7: | 
HAROLD EVANS lil KELLOGG 
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These may be fastened into a curtain ring or into a ring made 
of wire. 

When completed, the basket may be lined with moss with the 
green side out, so that the moss will show between the sticks. 

Now fill the basket with rich soil, plant ferns or flowers, and hang 
from a porch ceiling or a tree. 


Wires aré \ 
42" Long. 
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I. oO. Ss. 
The rainbow shines in the eastern sky, 
And were we on the mountain slope, 
We could put the rainbow to good use 
By making it our skipping rope. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom Readers: 


We are very happy to have you send us so many stories and poems; 
we read all of them and greatly enjoy them. We are trying to give 
each reader of Wee Wisdom an opportunity to have a story or a poem 
published. If you send us another contribution soon after your first has 
appeared we may not use it, because we wish to let each reader have 
a place on the Young Authors’ pages. 

All stories and poems to be published in July Wee Wisdom must 
be in our office by May |. 

Please do not send us anything that you have copied. Send us 
your own work; that is what we like. 


The Editor. 


SPRING 
RUTH BUNNELL (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Spring is like a lady fair; 
She wakes up all the flowers 


And makes the robin fill the air 
As he sings in the twilight hour. 


She wakes the brook and makes it sing; 
She whispers to the buds: “It’s spring!” 
She makes the forest ring and ring: 

“It’s spring! It’s spring!” 


She fills the hearts of girls and boys 
With happiness and love, 

And wakes each living thing with joy 
And radiance from above. 
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BIT OF SUNSHINE 
WILHELMINA Roserts (11 years) 
Columbia, S. C. 


Jane had been to school. She was weary from walking such a 
long distance. As she trudged homeward through the cold winds of 
March she thought about the club that she and some of her friends 
had organized and which they had named, “Bit of Sunshine.” There 
were eleven members, five boys and six girls. 

Down the street on Broadway avenue lived poor old Mrs. Evans 
and her husband. The latter was too old to work and he and his wife 
were dependent upon Mr. Evans’ younger brother to supply them 
with food. Sometimes the old man would go in rags, as he was doing 
now. 

A bright idea popped into Jane’s head, and in her hurry to get 
home she forgot that she was tired and hungry. She kept the idea 
to herself and entered the house as bright as a star. 

She ate her dinner very hurriedly. Her mother asked: “My 
dear, what is the matter? You seem to be excited.” 

Jane raised her curly head and answered, “O Mother I am, just 
a wee bit.” 

Her mother laughed and went on with her work. Jane jumped 
up from the table, threw on her coat, and called, ““Good-by, Mother. 
I’m going to the club.” 

““Good-by,” came the answer. 

Then Jane ran off to call Mary Ellen; but Mary Ellen had seen 
Jane coming and was waiting at the gate for her. They reached the 
club just ahead of the other members. 

They assembled in the Bit of Sunshine clubroom, and called the 
meeting to order so that each one could tell of the good deeds that 
he had done, or would like to do with the help of the other members. 

All the members told of what they had done. Jane waited her 
turn and when it came she rose and said, “I'd like to help Mrs. Evans 
and her husband, if you are willing to help.” The club members 
agreed and thought it was a very fine thing to do. | 

They thought they had better begin at once. Each one asked 
his mother to contribute something, and when they had collected the 
contributions there was a goodly basket of food. Mary Ellen, Jane, 
and Frances each brought a pair of trousers, a coat, and other things. 

Early the next morning the members met again, but only the 
girls and one boy were to go to the Evans home. The following is 
what they wrote and tied to the basket: 
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March has blown his winds this way 
To change sadness to a perfect day, 
And the Father in heaven sublime 
Sent it by the Bit of Sunshine. 
The Members of the Club. 

They got the basket and went up the street to where the old 
people lived. Then they rang the bell and Mrs. Evans came hobbling 
to the door. When she saw the children her face brightened. Then 
the children gave her the things from the club. 

““God bless you, my children,” Mrs. Evans said, “and may his 
blessings be upon you forever.” 

Don’t you think that this made the children feel good? 


A BRAVE FELLOW 
RutH ANpRE (9 years) 
Burlington, Ia. 


The crocus nodded its head 
As the violet peeped out of the ground, 

And said: “I’d better come out first 

Or I’m sure that I won’t be found.” 


He had a pretty yellow head 

And coat of softest green, 
And the violet wondered 

- Why he thought that he wouldn’t be seen. 


For he is a brave little fellow 

As he works his way through the cold, 
And gently smiles at the children 

And nods his bright head of gold. 


So let us be like this flower 
As we go to school each day, 
Even in childhood’s bower 


Giving cheer along the way. 


MY CAT 
Marjorie. Morcan (8 years) 
North Weymouth, Mass. 
I have a cat named Peter. He is a tiger cat. One day he 
started to follow me to school. I have a baby brother, and last night 


he cut his first tooth. Today he cried and Peter did not like it and 
teased to be let out. 
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Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 

Motto—I speak only good words. 

Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “‘I see no evil, hear 
no evil, and speak no evil.’”. A club pin will be given to each member 
when he has written four monthly letters to the secretary, telling her 
how he has kept the pledge, and sent in one subscription to Wee 
Wisdom. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the 
ane of the Good Words-Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 

Reports and letters—A\ll letters and club reports must be sent to 
the Good Words-Booster club secretary. 

Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these 
pages. 

For the readers who wish to correspond—lIf the reader to whom 
you write does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


If you have a dog, notice the difference in his voice when he 
barks in anger and when he barks in joy. His face and his voice will 
show you the difference between unkind thoughts and kind thoughts. 
When your dog feels friendly his voice is full of good humor, and his 
bark makes you smile. But when he is angry it is quite another matter, 
and you don’t feel like smiling. The dog’s bark is the dog’s word. 

By the tone of the dog’s voice you know whether he is using 
ugly words or beautiful words. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Dear Unity—I have been helped wonderfully. Just as soon as I wrote 
my letter I received a blessing. One day it was raining. I made some pop 
corn balls and the syrup was hot and I burned the tip of my tongue and it was 
sore. I said The Prayer of Faith and it got better.—Olive Granade. 

Dear Unity—Last Sunday afternoon one of Mother’s friends came to 
our house; there was something in her eye, and she asked Mother to get it out 
for her. Mother could see the little object but could not get it out. The 
eye was getting red and sore. I said: ““Why don’t you say The Prayer of 
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Faith>’’ She said she didn’t know it. So I told her to repeat it after me. 
She did and before we were half through the object was gone and hasn’t been 
seen or felt since. I am eight years old and a reader of Wee Wisdom.—Cynthia 
Elizabeth Pearson. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I have been taking Wee Wisdom for three years 
and I have enjoyed it very much. The story I like best is, “How Jimmy Came 
Through.” It shows how God can help a person. I say The Prayer of 
Faith every night and when I need help with my school work I say it. I had 
a bad pain in my side one day and I said, ‘“‘God is my health, I can’t be sick,” 
and it helped me to get well.— Ruth Cowan. 


Dear Friends—I want to tell you how much I like Wee Wisdom. My 
little friends and I read it together. I particularly like the Handicraft page, 
and the story about Jimmy. My sister and I like to sing the Truth verses 
that we find in your magazine. May God’s love help you in your good work 
to reach many children all over the land.—Asher Banks Sarjent. 

Dear Unity—The twins to whom I had you send Wee Wisdom enjoy 
it very much. They call me up every time it arrives. I enjoy it very much 
also and I am going to see that I get it for one more year, anyway, although 
I should like to take it the rest of my life. I am sending you a dollar to renew 
my subscription for another year of enjoyment. I have saved my Wee Wisdoms 
ever since 1920 and I am going to pack them up and send them to crippled 
children, so they can have the same use of them that I have had. I say The 
Prayer of Faith many times a day and especially when my lessons seem hard. 
ae I find that they are not half as hard as I thought they were.—Gertrude 

elps. 

~ Dear Wee Wisdom—I think you are a very nice magazine. I always 
look forward to your coming. I went for a holiday once and while I was 
gone Wee Wisdom came, and my dear daddy sent it to me. I was very much 
pleased.— Margaret King (England). 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoyed reading “How Jimmy Came Through,” 
also Blanche’s Corner. I learned how to put money aside to give to the poor. 
I say The Prayer of Faith every night and when I do not feel well Mother 
always tells me to say, ““God is my health, I can’t be sick.” I always feel 
better when I say The Prayer of Faith—William Gessner. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like Wee Wisdom. It is interesting. It helps 
me in my school work and when I am sick; and it helps me in many other things. 
I like the stories, ““How Jimmie Came Through,” “Samuel and His Dog,” and 
many others. I like the work of the Busy Sunbeams and I am doing some of 
it myself. I also like The Prayer of Faith and I say it every night.—Wiilhel- 
mina Pfeifer. 

Dear Editor—I have taken Wee Wisdom for four years and my mamma 
is sending for it for another year. I don’t see how I could get along without 
it. I am in the third grade at school and I am on the honor roll every month. 
I say The Prayer of Faith for my school work and I am sure it helps me. I 
have one little sister, Beulah, and she likes Wee Wisdom.—Deloris Benner. 

The Editor—I just want to say how much I have enjoyed Wee Wisdom 
magazine. How much the stories have interested me! I liked “How Jimmy 
Came Through” the best. Mother gave me Wee Wisdom last Christmas. This 
year I am using my birthday dollar.— Elizabeth Taylor. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I am delighted to have you every month. My 
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uncle sent you to me for a Christmas gift. I like the story, “How Jimmy Came 

Through,” and best of all I like The Prayer of Faith. I have four sisters 

= cae and we all enjoy Wee Wisdom.—Catherine Sibblis (South 
frica). 

Dear Unity—My subscription expired with this month’s issue so | am 
having my daddy renew it. I am six years old and have been taking Wee 
Wisdom for two years. My daddy reads it to me, but now I can read 
most of it myself. I say The Prayer of Faith each night when I go to bed. 
Daddy has lots of Unity books. —Louise Simms. 

Dear Editor—I enjoy Wee Wisdom. I have taken it for five years 
and I wish that it could come every day. My mother also enjoys it. I have 
passed to the sixth grade and Wee Wisdom helped me to do it. I am ten 
years old.—Helen Anderson. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—One Sunday morning a kitty came to the door. 
It was hungry, so I gave it some milk. It said, “Purr, purr,’’ which means 
“Thank you.”” It came again, later on, so Mother said I could keep it. I 
call it Sammy.—/oan Wilkins. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I read Wee Wisdom all through; then Mother reads 

it to the smaller ones. I take it to school and our teacher reads it to the whole 
school. Some of us learn the poems in it. I pass it around, too.—Mary A. 
Morris. 
Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy Wee Wisdom very much, and know my 
sisters and brothers will enjoy it very much. Best of all I like The Prayer of 
Faith, the Table Blessing, and the lovely stories. 

Oh! my home is the place for me; 

Under the green trees is a lovely place to play; 
Home is a pleasant place to stay. 
—Osie Haymans. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER READERS 


Charles Gaupp: that he will quit biting his finger nails, and will keep his 
mouth closed; Harold Henning: health and obedience; Helen Young: that she 
may be able to go to sleep at 8 o'clock; Margerite Faustini: prayers for home 
and music; Izola Wilder: that she may be able to speak well on the platform; 
Charlotte Ruff: school work; Dorothy Hedrick, health for sister; Lillian 
Barnett: music and school work; Rudolph Thomas: health for father and self; 
Alice Bell: prayers; Hazel Hagen: school work and health for mother; June 
Hagen: prayers for obedience and school work and that her father may be 
helped; Paul Peachy: prosperity; Monyett Wilkerson: school work (algebra). 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE GOOD WORDS-BOOSTER CLUB 


Dorothy Larinee; Peter Donald, jr.; Lornabelle McDonald; Justina 
Tyler; Nettie Jane Mailhoit; Fred R. Brown; Hazel Hagen; Mary G. 
McKinzie; John M. Barbar; Billie McCoy; Lucile Graves; Dorothy Foster; 
Alex Sharp; Florence Mae Agnew; Mary Martha Bailey; Gene Bergin; John 
R. Bergin; Virginia Rohlfing; Edith Whitaker; Lois R. Green; Eileen Wood- 
ward; Mary Ellen Mason; Virginia Lee Gilbert; Violet Smith; Marjorie Smith; 
Monyett Wilkerson; August Barstow; Mary Winifred Smith; Samuel E. Metz- 
ger; Jane Weddle; Charles Swain, jr.; Martha Swain. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH OTHER READERS 


Margaret Welch, 8153 S. Green st., Chicago, Ill.; Vivian Weiland 
(10 years), Slingerlands, N. Y.; Gertrude Maxwell (13 years), 911 O st., 
Merced, Calif.; Patricia Winfield (13 years), 812 20th st., Merced, Calif. ; 
Gladys Turner (14 years), 905 O st., Merced, Calif.; Marjorie Stewart, 
rfd 6, box 3435, Acacia ave., Sacramento, Calif.; Ruth Andre (10 years), 

_ 616 Maple st., Burlington, Ia.; Louise Wells (10 years), rfd 1, Cohoes, 

N. Y.; Jane Weddle, 25 Delmar ave., Dayton, Ohio; Charles Swain, jr. 

(13 years), Fairhope, Ala.; Corinne Naomi Durham (10 years), rfd, Ches- 

wold, Del., c/o T. Durham; Martha Swain (10 years), Fairhope, Ala.; 

Ruth Anderson, 4415 15th ave. s., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lillian C. Barnett 

(12 years), 300 E. 8th ave., Denver, Colo.; Edith G. Metzgar (12 years), 

rfd 3, Stroudsburg, Pa.; Thelma M. Metzgar (12 years), rfd 3, Stroudsburg, 

Pa.; Sandra Hawkin (12 years), rfd 1, box 573, Owensmouth, Calif. ; 

Jackson S. Lewis (11 years), 555 E. Hancock st., Detroit, Mich.; Monyett 

Wilkerson (16 years), 2347 E. 55th st., Cleveland, Ohio. | 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Boosters who wish to help other Boosters can do so by 
saying this prayer for them. 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, Zuides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and lovin, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my stren$th, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus 
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HORIZONTAL 


. To acknowledge or 
admit 
. Possessive pronoun 


. Beam of light 


. Cold like ice 

. To look slyly or 
angrily 

. Burned wood 

. A kind of preserves 

Skill 

. A seed covering 

. Masculine pronoun 

. A tree 

. Tell, speak 

. Name for a sailor 

. A preposition 

. A lad 

. In good condition 

. A grown boy 


. Cooking utensil 


. A mental picture 


. A numeral 


. You and I 
. Organ of hearing 
. A busy insect 


. An 


. To scar 
. A grain 
. Ardent, sincere 


VERTICAL 


. A black bird 


Used in a rowboat 
eastern state 


(abbr. ) 
Every one singly 


. Where pigs live 
. A point of the com- 


pass 
A separate piece of 
news 


. Part of the foot 


One who sorts 


. sufix meaning 


one who 


. A boy 

. A limb 

. Gladness 
. The octave above 


the treble staff 


. Recompense 

. Head covering 

. Less hard 

. A male child 

. A metal 

. A sheep’s cry 

. To stir the air with 


a waving motion 


. Only, simple 

. Equal 

. Saucy 

. A division of time 
. A common drink 
. Used to be 

. Exist 

. Myself 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PICTURE PUZZLE: 


Bleeding heart. 
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Lesson 5, May 1, 1927. 


PETER’S DENIAL AND REPENTANCE.—Mark 14:53, 54, 
66-71; Luke 22:61, 62. 


GoLDEN TExtT—Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall—I Cor. 10:12. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Peter is the disciple who stands for faith. We expect faith to be 
loyal and true to the Spirit of Christ, but sometimes it lets fear get the 
better of it, as Peter did. In this lesson we have a picture of faith strug- 
gling with fear, and for a time fear seems to be the stronger. 

Peter really loved Jesus, and it made him unhappy to have Jesus 
think that he might ever deny his Lord. But Peter had seen the soldiers 
seize Jesus and take him away, and this had filled Peter’s heart with fear 
that they might also take those who had been with Jesus. In his fear 
Peter forgot that Jesus was “the Christ, the Son of the living God,” as 
his heavenly Father had shown him. 

We deny the Christ in us each time we are not true to his teaching. 
We deny him when we are not willing to send out the Christ word to 
another who needs it. We deny him when we are unfair to others or 
when we become angry with them. We deny him when we do not trust 
him to keep us from all harm. 

Often our denial arises from fear, as Peter’s denial did. Children 
as well as grown persons have been known to deny their Lord because 
they feared that others might make fun of them, or that his way was 
too hard to follow. Sometimes we become so ashamed because we have 
denied the Christ, that we almost lose our tempers, as Peter did when he 
cursed and swore when the men asked if he was not one of Jesus’ fol- 
lowers. 

But even if we deny our Lord, his love is great enough to forgive 
us, as he forgave Peter. To earn his forgiveness we must repent of our sin. 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


What do we expect of faith? 
What did Peter forget? 
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How may we deny the Christ in us? 
How must we earn God’s forgiveness if we deny him? 


LEssoN THOUGHT—My faith is strong and I am true to the Christ 
within. 
MEMORY VERSE 


I will not lose my faith in God 
Because of fear or doubt; 

I never will deny my Lord 

Because of foes without. 


Lesson 6, May 8, 1927. 
PETER AND THE RISEN LORD.—John 20:1-10; 21:1-23. 


GoLpEN TExT—Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us again unto a living hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.—I Peter 1:3. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Love (John) and faith (Peter) always are eager to learn of the 
living Christ. We are told that John ran faster than Peter and reached 
the tomb first, but did not go in. Love is quick to know the truth, but 
in entering places that are dark and unknown, faith usually leads. 

Peter and John did not understand that Jesus was to rise from the 
grave, although he had tried a number of times to make them know that 
he would overcome death. This means that the love and the faith in 
us must rise above things material so that we can understand spiritual 
things. Peter and John and some of the others looked for Jesus in the 
tomb, which stands for the darkness of error. We find the living Christ 
in the light of understanding. : 

The grave clothes are thoughts of weakness and belief in material 
things. Ass our thoughts rise into the place of pure spiritual ideas, the 
old mortal thoughts are left behind in the tomb. When love and faith 
see these, they know that the Christ Spirit has risen above these things. 

Love and faith help to hold us to our highest thought, because when 
they become filled with the Christ Spirit they drive from our minds every 
idea of sorrow or loss. 

Three times Jesus asked Peter: “Lovest thou me?” Peter had 
denied Jesus three times and love had to wipe every thought of denial 
out of his mind. Jesus knew that if Peter truly loved Him then Peter 
would be strong to serve and to help other children of God, which is 
what Jesus meant when he told Peter to feed his sheep. Faith should 
work with love to bring the highest good. 
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LESSON QUESTIONS 


Is there any special meaning in the fact that John and Peter were 
the first disciples who went to the tomb> 


Explain the meaning of the grave clothes and why they were left 
behind in the tomb. 

How may we drive the idea of sorrow and loss from our minds? 

Why did Jesus say, “Lovest thou me?” three times to Peter? 


Lesson THOUGHT—My faith works with love to serve the living 
Christ. 


MEMORY VERSE 


Whene’er our Lord is lost to us 
And we are bowed with fear, 

If we will lift our eyes in faith, 

~ We'll see him standing near. 


Lesson 7, May 15, 1927. 
PETER AT PENTECOST.—Acts 2. 


GoLDEN TExtT—Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit—Acts 2:38. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The day of Pentecost was a great feast day with the Jews. On 
that day every Jew was to remember that God had freed him from bondage 
in Egypt. To one who has come out of the darkness of error into the 
understanding and freedom of Spirit this day stands for the time when 
the presence of Spirit within first became real to him. 

This feeling of reality comes to us when we bring our spiritual ideas 
together in one place, as the disciples were all together in the one room. 
When we join our human thoughts with spiritual thoughts, so that all 
are lifted above error ideas, new life and power seem to flow into us. 
Sometimes they come with such force that it is like the rushing of a great 
wind, such as the disciples heard. 

The power that was given to the disciples at Pentecost—the power 
to tell the word of God so that every one might understand it—is called 
the “gift of tongues.” A gift or a power of this kind comes to us when 
the Holy Spirit comes into our hearts. We become able to tell about 
Truth to others in a free, clear way so that they can get the same help 
from it that we get. 

Peter was so filled with the Spirit of Christ that he seemed like a 
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new man. Instead of denying his Lord he spoke boldly the words of 
Jesus Christ. As we let the Christ Spirit speak through us, our words 
have great power for good. Though some may laugh, most who hear 
us will be glad to learn the truth, and they will join with us in the 
cause of Christ. 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


What meaning is there for us in the day of Pentecost? 

What do we learn from the fact that the disciples were gathered 
together in one place? 

What does the “gift of tongues” mean? 

What in us is like the rushing of the great wind that the disciples 
heard > 


LEssonN THOUGHT—The Holy Spirit fills my being, and I am made 
strong in the service of Christ. 


MEMORY VERSE 
The Spirit of the risen Christ 


Goes out to every land; 
To us he gives the “gift of tongues” 
That all may understand. 


Lesson 8, May 22, 1927. 
PETER HEALS THE LAME MAN.—Acts 3:1—4:31. 


GOLDEN TEXT—/n none other is there salvation: for neither is there 
any other name under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must 


be saved.—Acts 4:12. 
WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The temple door which is called Beautiful means spiritual under- 
standing. This door opens when we pray and praise. It was through 
this gate or door that Peter and John were going into the temple to pray. 
Prayer is the best and the surest way to get spiritual understanding. 
Jesus spent much time in prayer. 

The lame man who begged at the gate of the temple stands for one 
who needs more spiritual strength. The feet are a part of the under- 
standing, and it was in his feet and ankles that he received strength when 
Peter spoke to him in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Peter asked the lame man to look on him and on John. To get 
strength and spiritual understanding we need to keep our thoughts fixed 
on faith and love; then the Christ in us will give us the healing that we 
need. 
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Peter told the elders and the scribes that the lame man had been 
healed in the name of Jesus Christ. He had told the man to walk “‘in 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth.” When we speak the name of 
a person we think of his acts. If all his acts are good, the thought of 
his name helps us to do good deeds. So when we say the name of Jesus 
Christ, who was all good, we are given power to do greater works than 
we could do by our own strength. 

When our minds become fixed on Spirit and we begin to do the 
greater works that Jesus promised that we should do, our worldly thoughts 
rise and ask us by what right or in whose name we do these things. This 
is what the rulers and the elders asked Peter. We should answer our 
worldly thoughts boldly as Peter answered and say that the works are 
done in the name of Jesus Christ. 


LESSON QUESTIONS 
What is the best way to get spiritual understanding? 
For what does the lame man stand? . 
To get spiritual understanding, upon what must we keep our thoughts 
fixed ? 
Why is there power in the name of Jesus Christ? 


LEsson THOUGHT—1 am strong in the Lord and the power of his 
might. 


MEMORY VERSE 


New understanding comes to me 
When faith and love are near; 

And in the name of Jesus Christ 

My troubles disappear. 


Lesson 9, May 29, 1927. 
PETER UNDAUNTED BY PERSECUTION.—Acts 5:17-42. 
GoLDEN TEXT—We must obey God rather than men.—Acts 5:29. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


As the Spirit of truth becomes active in us, our old error thoughts 
begin to fear that they will lose their power. For this reason they try 
to drive out or to harm th: new ways of thinking and acting, as the rulers 
and priests tried to drive the disciples out of Jerusalem. Our faith makes 
us strong to meet these efforts to harm us when the Spirit of Christ sets 
it free, as Peter was set free from prison by the angel of the Lord. 

The bringing of Peter and the others before the council stands for 
the times when our faith and love are made to face the anger and the 
fear of our error thoughts. The one thought that we need to hold to at 
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such times is that we should obey God rather than men. So long as our 
faith and our love and our other powers are willing to obey God, no 
matter what others may do or say, we shall overcome all who stand 
against us. 

The advice that Gamaliel gave the council was very good. When 
new ideas come to us we should be careful to learn whether or not they 
are from God. If they are not from God we do not have to fight against 
them, for they cannot live with the life and the power of God left out. 
Of course if they are from God, we do not want to do anything that would 
keep them from doing God’s work in the world. 

Peter and the other apostles followed the Christ Spirit, when they 
were again set free, and kept on preaching the word of God. They also 
gave thanks that the Lord had given them the chance to stand up for him 
even though they had been beaten and put in prison for it. Even to 
suffer in the cause of right is a joy to the true Christian. 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


What does our faith need to make us strong? 

For what does the bringing of Peter before the council stand? 

To what should we hold when our faith and love face the anger 
of error thoughts ? 

What should we do with new ideas that come to us? 


LEssON THOUGHT—/ am strong and bold in standing for the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. 


MEMORY VERSE 
I listen for his word of Truth, 


Its wisdom I obey; 
I know if I but follow God, 
I shall not go astray. 
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HEIGH-*HOE” 


May was a busy time for The Spartan Company, Ltd. Every 
fine evening after school they spent in their garden and every Saturday 
morning they gathered early at the Roost, where the tools were kept. 

“We really should clean house,” said Coralee one morning as 
. she took a hoe from behind the door. She looked regretfully around. 
Mud from the garden had been deposited on the floor by six pairs of 
feet—eight pairs, counting Bige’s—and the windows were dingy. 
Coralee shrugged her shoulders. 

“You are a neglected looking Roost,” she said, “but you will 
have to wait until after the planting is finished. Then we'll make you 
shine.” 

The sweet corn had been planted—four long rows of it; also a 
row of green pole beans and one of pole limas. The watermelon, 
cantaloupe, squash, and cucumber seeds had been planted in hills. 
David’s father had given the gang a dozen pepper plants and twenty 
tomato plants from his hotbed. 

“This would be a peach of a morning to hunt wild flowers,” said 
Kegs one Saturday morning as the gang walked down the lane toward 
David's home. 

Red took Kegs by the arm and marched him rapidly to the Roost. 
“Help yourself to a hoe and go hunting for wild weeds among our 
‘spuds,’ he suggested. 

““That reminds me,” said David. “I'll ask Dad if we may use 
his spray on the potatoes so the bugs will not like them too well.” 

In a short time the gang was busy. Chink was digging holes in 
the black earth for the little tomato plants. Cousin Bob was trans- 
ferring the plants from a basket to their new beds and tucking them 
carefully in with warm, moist earth. Kegs was hoeing around the 
potatoes. Red was following him, with the spray container strapped 
to his back, working the spray pump. 

“T’m old Jupiter Pluvius,” he shouted. “I can hear Mrs. Potato 
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Bug saying, ‘Dear me, Pa! What an unpleasant rain. Let’s try a 
change of climate!’ 

“Be careful where you point that nozzle,” warned Kegs. “I’m 
no potato bug.” 

“T wasn’t going to shoot,” laughed Red. “We aren’t wasting 
any spray.” 

Coralee, who had been thinning and weeding the seed onions, 
went to the edge of the orchard to rest. She sat down under an apple 
tree and watched Kegs, who was hoeing and perspiring among the 
potatoes. As his hoe went up and down with a steady beat, she 
nodded her head, keeping time. Then she began talking to herself 
in a low tone. Red had sprayed all the potatoes that Kegs had fin- 
ished hoeing, so he unhooked the straps that held the spray tank to 
his back and threw himself down beside Coralee under the tree. 

‘What is it, Coralee>” he asked. ““Was the sun too much for 
you or are you just telling yourself secrets?” 

“Neither,” Coralee answered. “‘I’m making poetry.” 

bad!”’ said Red solemnly. 

“Tt is not,” denied Coralee. “It is good poetry. It’s to be said 
to the time of Keg’s hoe. Listen!” 

Keeping time to the up and down strokes of the hoe, she chanted: 


“First we plant the gar-den seed, 
Then we hoe each ti-ny weed. 
Hoe, hoe, hoe. 
From the road they can be seen— 
Lines of sol-diers all in green. 
Grow, grow, grow.” 


By the time she had finished, all the Spartans had deserted the garden 
and were grouped around her. 

“Say it again,” they begged. 

“All right,” agreed Coralee, ““‘but Kegs will have to get out there 
and accompany me with the hoe.” 

“Say! Don’t you suppose I want to hear it too>’’ objected 
Kegs. ‘“‘Let Bige keep time with his tail.” 

“‘He wags it too fast,”” protested Coralee. “I made it up to the 
time of your hoe and you went slowly.” 

“T have a great idea,” exclaimed Chink. 

“Hold it tight,” advised Red. 

“No, sir!” said Chink. “I’m generous. I’m going to use it for 
the benefit of The Spartan Company, Ltd. Here it is! Let’s walk 
Bige down the row of ‘spuds’ just in front of Kegs, and let Kegsy 
keep time with his hoe to the wagging of Bige’s tail.” 
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“Fine!”’ cried Cousin Bob. 


potatoes in no time.” 

“Yes, and half the potatoes out too,” Kegs answered him. 
“This is a particular job and if you swing your hoe around too fast 
—pop—off comes a potato plant. I may take my time, but look how 
clean that row is, and not a ‘spud’ damaged.” 

“Tt is a good job, Kegs,” agreed David. 

“Go ahead and finish it,” said Red, “‘and we'll stand here and - 
keep time with Coralee’s poem.” 

So Kegs went back to his hoeing and the gang under the apple 
tree said as with one voice, “First”—down and up went Kegs’ hoe— 
“‘we plant the gar-den seed—.” When they had chanted the last 
words, “Grow, grow, grow,” Kegs threw down the hoe. 

“Say, you fellows! What do you think I am? If I keep this 
up I'll grow, grow, grow so slim, slim, slim that I won’t even make a 
shadow. How about some of that lunch we have up in the Roost?” 

“You've earned it,” said Coralee. Let’s bring it down under 
the tree and eat it.”” 

When the lunch had been spread under the trees and cool water 
had been drawn from the well, the Spartans sat down and looked over 
their garden happily. 

“My! It’s fine,” said David, smiling at Coralee, “‘after you hoe, 
hoe, hoe, to sit and watch your garden grow, grow, grow.” 


“We'll have the weeds out of the 


LESSING- 


God is love, God is 800d, 
And we thank him for this food; 
For his tender watchful care, 

For his presence everywhere. 

—L. N. W. 
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LET’S SUPPOSE 


There are 42,809 boys and girls who subscribe to Wee Wisdom magazine 
—42,809 boys and girls made happier and wiser and healthier each month 
because of Wee Wisdom. 

Let’s suppose that every one of that 42,809 should send a subscription 
to one little friend. Just see what would happen! 
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85,618 boys and girls enjoying, each month, the many little surprise 
treats that Wee Wisdom has for them. 

What would that mean? Well, first of all it would mean that soon each 
of the 85,618 children would be sending subscriptions to some little friend, 
and so on and on until some day all the boys and girls in the world would 
know about Wee Wisdom and its interesting stories and poems whose lessons 
help so much to make each day a better, happier one, and the whole world would 
be better and happier because of it. It means, too, that the editors of Wee 
Wisdom could give you an even better magazine. With more subscribers there 
would be more money with which to buy even lovelier things than they have 
been giving you. 

Wouldn’t you like to help make this dream come true? You can. Your 
share is just one subscription to Wee Wisdom for some little friend or neigh- 
bor—perhaps to some boy or girl who is having a birthday this month. 

Use the coupon below for your gift subscription, and do it now, while 
so many of Wee Wisdom’s readers are helping to make our game of “‘let’s 
suppose” come true. 


For YOUR Gift Subscription 
WEE Wispom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Inclosed find $1, for which please send Wee Wisdom magazine 
for one year to 
Friend’s name 


Street address 
City and state 
Subscribed by 


City and state 


Subscriber’s address 


5-27-w 
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ELsiIr FOWLER» J 


Do you see this May-day basket 
Sweet with blossoms, fresh with dew? 

’Tis for one I love most dearly. 

Can you guess who? Well, ’tis you. 
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EXPLORING 


When Buddy came home from school 
we went into the meadow to find the place 
where the creek begins. 

Buddy said that the lesson in school that 
day had been about a man who went into 
Africa and found the places no one else had 
found. Buddy said that the man was an 
explorer. 


Buddy took me to the place where the 
creek empties into the pond. Then we 
walked along, the banks of the creek. 


We saw some frogs, and we heard some 
blackbirds in a tree. 


The creek kept $8rowing smaller. Buddy 
said that was because we were 30in3, to- 
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ward the place where it begins. He said 
that bedinnings are small. 


Wecame to some tall grass. We played 
that we were in a forest in Africa. 


We found some pebbles and sand. Bud- 


dy said that there might be gold there. But 
we did not find any. 


Then we found where the creek starts. 
It comes out from under a flat, §ray rock. 


It is not much larger than my finger. But 


Buddy said that it could help to make a 
large river. 
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CORA BALL MOTEN 


A roguish little wavelet 
Came a-lippy, lappy, lap 
O'er a drowsy, dull-faced pebble, 


As it took its morning nap. 


The pebble frowned and snuggled 
Deeper in its sandy bed, 


But the little wave, all smiley, 
Pulled the covers off its head. 


Then Father Sun, alaughing 
O'er the waters far away, 

Sent a rosy, goldy sunbeam 
That was eager for some play. 


The sunbeam kissed the pebble 
On its face flushed dullest red, 
And the angry light, half frowning 


Turned to rosy smiles instead. 


As the roguish little wavelet 
Scampered backward to the sea, 

Called a sparkly, smiley pebble: 
“Come again, and play with me!” 
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GING~ 


ETHEL R.CLINE 


= 
Swinging low, swing-ing high, swing.swing. Billie and 1; 


bo 

Swinging up, swinging down, apple blas-soms for a crown; 
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Swing us out, through the Trees, swing, Swing, Bik lie and me.} Sox 
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BLANCHE 


They may not know, in citiee— RS 
I am modest there and shy— SS) 


But they know it in the 
country, 
Where I dance beneath 
blue sky 
And sprinkle pink wild roses 
down the lanes. 
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MORNING 


Pure thoughts, 
Like daisies gay, 
Bloom within 


My mind today. 


Wise thoughts, 
Like hearts of gold, 
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Shine when daisy 
Buds unfold. 


Daisy thoughts, 
Sown lavishly, 
Yield content and 
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